THE  SCHOOLS AND THE SCHOLARS
the bad habits of a vagans by allowing them to roam about
the streets as they like.
Those who read the Cornifician literature (there would be
duller ways of spending an evening) and take it at its face
value will suppose that they are spectators of another skirmish
in the age-old battle between Logic and Literature. But their
assumption will be mistaken. All the writers who turned aside
from their normal task to smite Cornificius were logicians
themselves, and had been weaned on the dialectical method of
education. It was not Logic they disdained, but its parody.
What they were fighting was Logic's usurpation of the first
and virtually the only place in the whole educational system,
whereas it was in fact only one of the whole of the Seven
Liberal Arts. But its undue exaltation into the first and fore-
most of them bade fair to kill all the others. More particularly
it was strangling Grammar, or the careful study and imitation
of the best Latin authors; and this it was which roused scholars
like John of Salisbury to such outbursts of wrath.
To the twelfth-century scholar, Logic meant any study
which lent itself to dialectical argument, and the technical
terms of which were such mysteries as Syllogisms and Major
and Minor Premisses. Now literature, and the arts generally,
if they can be "learned" at all, which many deny, certainly
cannot be studied by means of argument alone. They require
constant and wearisome practice, and only very slowly does
one learn to tune and to pky on the instruments of any artistic
means of self-expression. No short cuts are possible, and no
opportunities are afforded to those who by quick wits and
ingenuity seek to compensate for ignorance and shallowness.
Logic, and its descendants, Theology, Philosophy, and Law,
require no doubt an equal thoroughness from those who would
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